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(41:38) 

Sharlene Khan: "Alright. Are we all ready? Aright, welcome everybody and thank you so much 
to coming to our first Art on our Mind talk for the year. We've been quite, we did three last 
year, we've been quite busy setting up the website and | guess | just haven't been here as well 
as we have a new research team and we have been researching artists with a long trajectory. So 
it takes a lot of time to do research on someone like Senzeni Marasela who has such a 
comprehensive body of work. And so firstly | would like to welcome Senzeni. She has three 
children, so to take time out of one's life is not so easy for two or three days and so we would 
like to really welcome her to Rhodes University Fine Art Department and thank her for having 
this conversation with us. It really is an honour and a privilege to be able to do so with you. You 
really are one of my favourite South African artists so this is like, an extra geek moment, you 


know. (laughter) And thank all of you so much for coming out. | know you could have had like a 
long weekend and I'm certainly ready for a weekend, long weekend. So thank you guys for 
coming out. So for those of you who have not been to any of the Art on our Mind talks before, 
just to let you know, the two hour dialogue is composed out of questions that our research 
team as a whole has gathered and then we have a sort of a 10/15 minute quirky question time, 
getting to know Senzeni a little more personally than she would probably like us to know her. 
And then we open it up for 20 minutes to the audience for questions. So that's going to be the 
programme. After that, we will actually then launch, we have an after party, we will launch the 
African Feminisms website and the Art on our Mind website so you can see that these Art on 
our Mind talks are not just about us looking cute here but it's actually about historical... | mean 
but we do look cute, right? (laughter) But it's also about historical documentation past this 
moment of course. Is that these dialogues are aimed at generating primary research material 
with South African women of colour artists and | will go into that a little bit later when we 
launching the website. But it's also about all the resources that we gather during the time that 
we are researching the artists. We make it available on the website platform to encourage 
scholars - whether they are high school scholars or whether they are professional scholars - to 
have access to materials on an artist in one platform. So we’re going to start off with some 
really easy stuff, of course, like where were you born and what did your parents do for a 
living?” 


(44:43) 

Senzeni Marasela: "Okay, | was born in the East Rand, in Katlehong, my parents are still there, 
in Katlehong in the East Rand. Well my parents are in Vosloorus which is on the other side, but | 
was born there in Katlehong." 


(45:02) 
Sharlene Khan: "And what did they do for a living?" 


(45:03) 
Senzeni Marasela: "They retired. They had me, well us, much later in life, | guess. They retired 
in '91, this is 2018, and they’re still alive. So they are quite old, in their eighties already." 


(45:21) 
Sharlene Khan: "Where did you go to school and what influence did it have on you accessing 


art?" 


(45:29) 


Senzeni Marasela: "| went to school in Boksburg, | went to a girls' school - St. Dominic's High 
School for Girls'. So | went there primary school, high school from the Eighties until '94 when | 
finished Matric. So we had Art as a subject. | was very good in Maths and Science in high school 
and my parents desperately wanted me to become a doctor. It wasn't going to work. (laughter) 
And then | made up mind | guess when | was more or less in what you call Grade 10 now, it was 
Standard 8. Then | wanted to go to art school because we had a one day trip that we took to art 
school in 1992, we went to Wits. And | just fell in love with that place and | made a decision that 
when | finish high school, I'm going to Wits and | did that. So | had art. | had that privilege." 


(46:28) 
Sharlene Khan: "Right up until Matric?" 


(46:29) 

Senzeni Marasela: "Right up until Matric from primary... The same Art teacher | guess from 
Standard 3 until Matric. No, we kept the same teachers forever. (laughter) And she, and | think 
now when | think of it, most of the girls that | went to school with, became artists. | think it was 
because of her, well around my age group, that is. So she was my first art teacher you know, 
she died a couple of years ago." 


(46:56) 
Sharlene Khan: "What’s her name?" 


(46:57) 
Senzeni Marasela: "Jill Blair**(46:57)" 


(46:58) 
Sharlene Khan: "Jill Blair***. So shout out goes to Jill Blair*** right?" 


(47:02) 
Senzeni Marasela: "Yes, it has too. So, ja..." 


(47:06) 
Sharlene Khan: "So how did you encounter art and what kind of creativities did you grow up 
with in the home space as well?" 


(47:12) 
Senzeni Marasela: "You know | think besides my mother hoarding a whole lot of stuff, which 
you know shows up in my work years later, there was hardly anything. You know | think | grew 


up with a lot of people telling me that artists don't really work. It's certainly what my father still 
thinks to this day. | mean | have been an artist full time since more or less 2011. And | just made 
a conscious decision to stop working and then stay at home and try and do this full time. And 
because then | had a lot of opportunities to travel and so every time that he sees me, he says 
‘when are you going to finish your Masters and get a proper job!?' (laughter) Because | have 
this Masters in Art History that just doesn't want to end, (laughter) but | will end it this year, | 
promise." 


(48:08) 
Sharlene Khan: "Tell me them your master plan." 


(48:09) 

Senzeni Marasela: "My master plan is to finish my MA. I'm going to take three months off to 
finish it where | will wake up, eight o'clock | will be in the library, four o'clock | will come home, 
every single day, Monday to Friday. Because | just need to write the final twenty thousand 
words. I've done the coursework. And | hope | never continue in academia after that.” 
(laughter) 


(48:37) 

Sharlene Khan: "I'm sure many of you can recognize Senzeni's pain. So you studied for a BFA at 
Wits University and then you are doing your MA with them. Can you tell us a little bit about 
your studying experiences there?" 


(48:54) 

Senzeni Marasela: "You know | think first it was the culture shock, because remember | had 
never been to Joburg. | went to school and then we went on holiday and then we came back. I'd 
never really seen Joburg..." 


(49:10) 
Sharlene Khan: "As in the city?" 


(49:11) 

Senzeni Marasela: "No, I'd never been in the city and when | came to Joburg, because my 
parents forced me to leave home, they said no, go and stay in res, you know, you're not going 
to commute from here. Or my father didn't want to drop me off at university. Well he had 
other five left at home to deal with. | struggled badly the first year, you know, just to adjust 
because | came from like a very small community growing up at school and then coming to this 
massive space. And then all | wanted to do going to Wits was to perfect my drawing skills, you 


know cause | thought | was very good at drawing and shading in high school and | did very well 
for myself in art. And then when | got there, people were making videos and they were 
performing and they were cutting and pasting and they were doing all sorts of strange things. 
And up until | got there | didn't realise that a video could become a piece of art work and that 
people can perform, use their own bodies as a tool for making artwork. And it was the height of 
Steven Cohen's performances as well because when | went to go see him perform at the 
Standard Bank, that gallery, | almost left, you know. (laughter) Because we didn't look at naked 
men, you know, growing up in a catholic school. So there were a lot of shocking moments and | 
guess once | had settled in and tried to find a language for myself and then also try and think 
what would become of me after | left in '98, well after | had finished, | wondered for many 
years, working, not working." 


(50:58) 
Sharlene Khan: "What has been your trajectory since 1998 in the art world?" 


(51:04) 

Senzeni Marasela: "Well | had my first exhibition in ‘97 when | was still a student. Because my 
production | guess even then at the time in ‘97 was very high. Because | think for me | realised 
quite early on that work comes from work. The more | work, the more, not easy, but the more 
possible it is for me to find other ways and develop more my language. So out of that | had a 
show and then | had a gallery when | left. | worked with the Goodman Gallery for many years, 
did a lot of residencies, lived abroad for some time between then coming home. And then you 
come home and you not selling much, you have to work. So I've worked, I've worked in so many 
places..." 


(51:59) 
Sharlene Khan: "Like?" 


(52:00) 
Senzeni Marasela: "... some of them | don't want to talk about." (laughter) 


(52:03) 
Sharlene Khan: "You pre-empted that." (laughter) 


(52:07) 
Senzeni Marasela: "| don't want to say anything. (laughing) And then ja, so... | think probably 
the nicest job that | had was working at an insurance company." 


(52:16) 
Sharlene Khan: "Okay." 


(52:17) 
Senzeni Marasela: "It taught me a lot of things about insurance, what | need and don't need, 
(laughing) very clearly. | would never go back to it." 


(52:26) 
Sharlene Khan: "So you available for tips later?" 


(52:28) 
Senzeni Marasela: "Oh yes, if you pay me." 


(52:30) 
Sharlene Khan: "Okay." (laughing) 


(52:31) 
Senzeni Marasela: "Because | was there for four years." 


(52:34) 
Sharlene Khan: "So you know your value hey?" 


(52:35) 
Senzeni Marasela: "Yes | do, | do and | know how the whole insurance thing is structured 
and..." 


(52:41) 
Sharlene Khan: "And so since 2011 you're saying you were actually being, become a full time 
artist and now you are able to live off your art?" 


(52:49) 
Senzeni Marasela: "The last three years, yes, | have been able to live off my art." 


(52:55) 

Sharlene Khan: "Because | really want to highlight that cause it's so rare, you know. Yesterday 
we were speaking about it, that it's less than a handful of Black South African women artists 
who are able to do this, right?" 


(53:06) 
Senzeni Marasela: "Ja. Well it's taken me long but | do live off of my art now." 


(53:14) 
Sharlene Khan: "So in your work you use a lot of lace, beads, calico, cloth, embroidery in red 
cotton, ribbon. What is the significance of these materialities in your work?" 


(53:29) 

Senzeni Marasela: "| guess that ties me back to my own mother's, cause my mother has a kist 
at home that she got when she moved to Joburg in the Sixties. And in there were all these old 
table cloths and doilies that she would put on the couch and | hated them, but she had a whole 
lot of stuff on lace. Then | realised after the time that she inherited these things when older 
relatives died, those would be hand-me-downs. So | guess then when | was trying to develop 
my own work and also trying to find a language, you know, those things became very 
important: why my own mother would keep them and why many other Black women would 
have them, these objects that were quite Victorian and very steeped in that tradition of owning 
doilies and table cloths full of lace. And sometimes you would get them in bathrooms, these 
things (laughter), you know when | was growing up." 


(54:36) 
Sharlene Khan: "The toilet rolls that was dressed up." (laughing) 


(54:37) 

Senzeni Marasela: "Yes, yes. It's a good thing she packed them away a long time ago, (laughing) 
those things. So | guess when | was making earlier work, | was using those things to print images 
of photographs that | had collected, you know that make reference to Black women. | mean 
there is work that | did which was collected at the SANG, it was student work that they have at 
the SANG, they should buy more work from me." 


(55:13) 
Sharlene Khan: "Indeed." 


(55:15) 

Senzeni Marasela: "So they bought in '97 when | found images when | was going through 
Museum Africa, the library there, of these black women grieving in funerals and | put them on 
doilies and tray cloths. So it's a way | guess, that for me, using those things it was inserting | 
guess my own history and the history of other Black women in those colonial... because the 


voice and the image and the written history of Black women is missing in this country. It is 
something that | am aware of and | want to participate in changing that." 


(55:57) 
Sharlene Khan: "| think it's quite interesting coming out of our creative theorisation panel last 
year, is how maybe two generations have been scarred by doilies." 


(56:07) 
Senzeni Marasela: "Yes. | don't have any." 


(56:11) 
Sharlene Khan: "Neither do |. (laughter) | mean | think as artists we can romanticise them in our 
work, but we don't want any in our house." (laughing) 


(56:22) 

Senzeni Marasela: "Yes. No, we don't want them." 

(56:23) 

Sharlene Khan: "So the colour red is quite dominant in a lot of your work. And you know red 
has so many various connotations but what does it signify in your body of work because it runs 
through so many of your series?" 


(56:39) 

Senzeni Marasela: "Ja, you know, | guess again, it starts, it comes from stories you know, my 
parents, they are old. They’re not really sure when they were born exactly. They don't have the 
exact dates. So my father told me a story, because | used to ask him all the time when | was a 
child, that you know, so-and-so they say their parents were born in 1955. Because he would 
give me three dates. When he came to work in Joburg as a sixteen-year-old in 1956, they 
looked at him and said you look seventeen and they gave him cu of July, so in one of his books, 
its 5 July, so when he would get his bonus at work, he would get it at the end of July. And then 
when he changed jobs to go and work somewhere else, they gave him another date, the 5°" of 
May. So he says that his mother thinks or remembers that it was around Easter and it was the 
time of the Red Dust. So that would have been any time between 1933 until 1939 because they 
were moving a lot of Black men to come to PE and Cape Town for the Second World War. So 
there was a lot of dust because they were using horse carriages to take them there. So my 
father was born in that period, because my grandmother up until she died in 1993, was very 
sure that my father was born around Easter at the time of the red dust. So he chooses the 29th 
of March for himself, as his birthday. And he accepts that it is 1939, the year that he was born, 
he has chosen that for himself. So the colour red, | think for me, it's the mark of the period of 


not knowing, of great uncertainty, because my grandmother said that they were not sure as 
children, well she was not a child when my father was born, but they were not sure what was 
happening. And no one was telling them that there was a World War happening and how it 
affected them while those men were being moved. And even after when they returned, those 
that did return, you know they came back broken, a lot of them." 


(59:00) 

Sharlene Khan: "So referring to archival and memories, you use a lot of archival media, 
newspapers, old photographs and sometimes you silkscreen them, sometimes you do them as 
transfers, and maybe it might be good to explain what a transfer is to people who are not in the 
Visual Arts. And then you combine them with everyday objects like you do in the colonial tray 
cloths and some writers have called this an intimate archive. What does this idea of an intimate 
archive mean to you and why is this combination of personal and private with the public and 
the official so important for you?" 

(59:43) 

Senzeni Marasela: "| think for me, those doilies, they’re important because they are everyday 
objects that people would handle, so | guess with the kind of history and the images that | was 
dealing with, it was | guess my hope as an artist to make that intervention so that people speak 
about this every day and reckon with this history instead of waiting for certain events in which 
they can talk, commemorate, think about particular histories. So it was a reason | guess why 
then | was using these everyday objects and inserting this particular archives and these 
histories on these everyday objects. And plus because my own childhood, you know, growing 
up very black and very middle-class in the Eighties, was that there was quite a lot that just went 
completely over my head you know, | lived in another world completely in Boksburg. And | 
guess at that school that me and my brothers, well me and my sisters and my brother went to, 
that a lot of reckoning with South African history happens when | arrive at Wits in '95." 


(1:00:55) 

Sharlene Khan: "So you and | are the same age, and so | also start university in '95 and it's so 
interesting, you know we grow worlds apart but there are threads in our history that are so 
similar, so when you say something like | only start with the reckoning of that history in '95, and 
here am | growing up in a township in Durban, in an Indian township, and you never heard the 
word ‘apartheid’, ever..." 


(1:01:26) 
Senzeni Marasela: "No, you didn't." 


(1:01:27) 


Sharlene Khan: "... and so it's so hard now to believe that that was possible, that you could 
actually grow up under apartheid and never have heard that word mentioned, ever. And | mean 
even as someone who has gone through that, it really fucks with your mind, right? And so there 
is a lot of reckoning, self-reckoning, reckoning with the people who taught you with your own 
family members and all of that, about how could this be possible. So do you just want to tell 
them what a transfer is?" 


(1:02:04) 

Senzeni Marasela: "Oh, a transfer, it's... You know when you start learning how to do 
printmaking, now the first thing that we learnt was to do transfers where you take a photocopy, 
you put on fabric and then you take thinners and then you rub it onto a piece of fabric. So that 
is how you'd make a transfer. It's a very crude way of doing silkscreens." 

(1:02:34) 

Sharlene Khan: "Okay. And so we are going to come back to that in a little while, because | just 
want to still pick up on this idea of, so Rory Bester in his article 'A memorialised archive’ says 
that you were corseted and protected from the events of the 1980's. That you were sent to the 
Eastern Cape and that you say you are looking for forgiveness about this past because you are 
unaware of it. So is this a re-education of self in a past that has gone by and as a parent now, do 
you understand why your parents chose to shield you from the happenings that were going 
around? And if you were placed ina similar situation, would you follow the same trajectory or 
would you follow a different one?" 


(1:03:23) 

Senzeni Marasela: "I'd probably follow a different one. And then again, my parents were much 
older when they had me, | mean | was doing Standard 7 when my father went into retirement. 
And | guess on many levels, because he was like a very traditional, big Xhosa guy, who you 
know did things in a very particular way, and he was set in his ways, that he’s always been this 
person who's... | mean he was like fourty-something when | was born, no, no, he wasn't, almost 
fifty. I've done differently with my children, and certainly because at school and other children, 
they have learnt different, you know they have a lot more access to information than | had. 
Because my history books were still Jan Van Riebeek..." 


(1:04:24) 
Sharlene Khan: "Paul Kruger..." 


(1:04:25) 
Senzeni Marasela: "Yes. Paul Kruger..." 
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(1:04:27) 
Sharlene Khan: "Shooting off his thumb." 


(1:04:30) 
Senzeni Marasela: "Yes and the treaties of Vereeniging." 


(1:04:32) 
Sharlene Khan: "Rachel De Beer." 


(1:04:33) 

Senzeni Marasela: "Yes and the mining and how Rhodes was going to build a railway trail all the 
way to Africa which ended in Zambia. You know he was halfway when he died. And how we are 
all going to grow up and finish the Rhodes project. But that is the kind of conversation we were 
having. You know what a great thing it is that you can just take a train from Cape Town, shoot 
all the way to Ethiopia or Morocco or wherever you need to go by train. Completely unaware of 
what... Because no one told us different." 


(1:05:13) 
Sharlene Khan: "Influenced by the fact that you went to a white, Catholic school... and your dad 
was a policeman right?" 


(1:05:20) 
Senzeni Marasela: "Ja..." 


(1:05:21) 
Sharlene Khan: "Did that impact on..." 


(1:05:21) 
Senzeni Marasela: "...In administration. He was an administrator." 


(1:05:25) 
Sharlene Khan: "And so did that also impact on his decision to kind of not let you know..." 


(1:05:29) 

Senzeni Marasela: "Ja, it probably did because he didn't have to go out, he was in the offices, 
he was an office guy, he sorted out people's pays, gave people contracts, went and sit in big 
meetings you know, so he didn't do the daily... because | mean he was also, | mean he went to, 
he trained, degree in Criminal Psychology, ja. So he was educated from the Sixties already." 
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(1:06:04) 

Sharlene Khan: "So in your work, your works on Stompie Sepei, it's quite moving because you 
have the fragility of Sepei's head on the cloths, you know the handkerchiefs that you use. And 
it's such a delicate image that it really brings across the point that he was just a child, because 
you know he has been so large in the history and again of course he has come into focus now. 
He came into focus during the TRC, he’s come into focus now with Winnie's death, and so it was 
a wonderful work that you made when you were still quite young and that really showed that 
all this talk about Stompie, in all of that talk, we really forgot what a little child he was, caught 
up and quite revolutionary for his age. But then you set that fragility of him against the kinds of 
multiples of him that you produce, these multiple handkerchiefs. So what does repetition and 
multiplication of his image do in that series?" 


(1:07:14) 
Senzeni Marasela: "Emphasis." 


(1:07:15) 
Sharlene Khan: "Emphasis. Okay." 


(1:07:18) 

Senzeni Marasela: "Emphasis on that story, that... because the reason why | became interested 
in Stompie, | found out about Stompie through my father, who through his own work, had 
come across his file, Stompie's file. Well he told me in, | was probably in Matric at the time, no, 
not Matric, | was doing Second Year, | think the TRC had started, that they generally accepted 
that Winnie didn't have much to do with his death at that time. So my take on Stompie was 
looking at him outside of that whole Winnie narrative, trying to look, to make, to create this 
work that emphasised that this is a child that we are dealing with, who instead of... because 
when | was 14, | was preoccupied with all sorts of silly things and Dolly Parton (laughing) and 
there was Boney M in our time. And what do you call, was it the Pointer Sisters as well..." 


(1:08:28) 
Sharlene Khan: "Oh yes. Hopefully we'll hear some of this a bit later." 


(1:08:32) 

Senzeni Marasela: (/aughing) "And the Pointer Sisters and Michael Jackson and Madonna. And 
that, because | think when | would sit and think about Stompie's story and think that at that 
age, you know there was no way | would have been at that level of consciousness that he had, 
and make those kinds of decisions. You know, | just wanted to go on every term the schools 
would close, because we had like three terms, so we would have month holidays you know, and 
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| was looking forward to going to Port Shepstone, to go and be with my grandmother, to go 
have fun in the sun and take the bus ride to Cape Town because we had relatives in Cape Town. 
| wasn't thinking about my condition as a black woman, you know, what it was, it certainly 
didn't bother me at that time. So | made this monument | guess to Stompie, and to just really 
look at Stompie as this child whose innocence was slaughtered." 


(1:09:45) 

Sharlene Khan: "So moving on from some of those early works, I'd like to move on to 
Theodorah, okay? The actual figure that is your mother, Theodorah and a lot of texts you 
mention you're speaking about her and her schizophrenia and the absences that you felt in 
your life from her schizophrenia and her condition. So can you tell us about this and your 
decision to make Theodorah such a dominant narrative in your work, because she has been a 
really long running narrative now." 


(1:10:25) 

Senzeni Marasela: "Yes. You know | guess when | started making work it was also then again 
references to her, to things that she had owned because that's where the doilies come from, it 
was looking at her kist. And then when, you know | went, | think when | was doing, towards the 
end, after | had finished my undergrad, '98 | think. | was at home the whole of ‘99 because 
that's when | had my first child. She had on this one dress every day. She would take it off, wash 
it in the morning, quickly hang it, iron it and put it on. So she did that quite repeatedly and then 
she would burn some of these dresses. So | asked her can | keep the yellow one because | liked 
it, it was very... and | didn't know what | was going to do with it in ‘99. And then, well | stayed 
home a lot longer than | should have and then she started telling me these stories of how she 
came to Joburg in 1966 and where she had been and where she had walked around Joburg and 
why... | mean even to this day, she doesn't go to the CBD in Joburg, she hasn't been there in 
years, you know she refuses to because of what she went through in the Sixties when she 
arrived in Joburg. So the earlier work, 'Theodorah Comes to Joburg’, in that yellow dress, was an 
attempt to retrace all these spaces she doesn't want to go to to go have a look at them again to 
see if there are traces of the stories that she told me. It was quite traumatic, especially going 
into Kliptown, because | eventually didn't use the Kliptown, Klipspruit images in this series 
because then I, that place... And then | learned from the people there that for a long time it 
wasn't recognised in the Joburg map, it just didn't exist, it was erased. So | spent about a year in 
that dress and taking photographs, 2003, it wasn't 2003, it was 2004, and then we edited and 
then we began to show that work, 'Theodorah Comes to Joburg', because | guess it was my 
attempt again because my own mother doesn't speak, doesn't speak much, even to this day. 
But she could never occupy public platforms like | have been able to, so it was my way of trying 
to take out the story of a black woman who... because | think she has had quite a lot of 
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influence in how | shape my own identity and how | carry myself, that I'm almost the complete 
opposite of her. She's very soft and quite and mina, I'm aggressive, no, no, I'm joking." 
(laughing) 


(1:13:18) 
Sharlene Khan: "No you're not." (laughter) 


(1:13:22) 

Senzeni Marasela: "But she's, so again, starting with 'Theodorah Comes to Joburg’, it was a 
need that | had to tell the stories, my mother's stories, my aunt's stories, stories of other black 
women from that generation whose biggest ambition was to get married to a man who was 
upwardly mobile, so | guess my father was, and be homemakers, isn't that what you call them 
these days?" 


(1:13:58) 

Sharlene Khan: "Can |, | want to also clear up a discrepancy with you. (laughing) So when | was 
writing up my PhD, like literally a few days before it went to the printer, | had read the yellow 
dress and the way you were dressed as a domestic worker. And then somewhere | came across 
an article, | think it was something with Yvette Gresle that you had written and you said no, 
Theodorah was not a domestic worker, you were saying something about that and then | 
frantically wrote to Yvette Gresle. | said "is that true?" and then | finally got a hold of you and | 
said, "is it true, your mom was never a domestic worker?" and then you said "no, of course not, 
she was not" and | was really concerned about why | had read that and why I’d read those 
codings in that outfit you know. And then during this research | came across the MoMa site 
again, and the MoMa site says that the print, the lino prints they have of Theodorah is because 
your mom was a domestic worker." 


(1:15:04) 
Senzeni Marasela: "That's crazy." 


(1:15:05) 
Sharlene Khan: "So | was like..." 


(1:15:09) 

Senzeni Marasela: "I've never said any, I've... You see the thing is, we don't have women who 
were domestic workers from my side of the family. Both my mother's and my father's. My 
aunts are like lawyers, very high up lawyers. One of them is one of the top prosecutors in this 
country, she is one of 36. You know some are doctors, some are business women, I'm the only 
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one who just became an artist. (Iaughter) So we don't have women who became domestic 
workers, at all, so it’s not... | do have relatives who did eventually you know, cousins of cousins. 
But | think immediately from both sides, of my mother and my family, we don't have, so it's a 
history that | can't, even though | do know of it and how traumatic it is, but | do not have 
women in my family and I've never said anything about domestic workers in my work. In my 
work in particular, I'm not interested in focusing on domestic workers and trying to, because 
Mary Sibande does, because her grandmother was a domestic worker." 


(1:16:32) 
Sharlene Khan: "So we need to get MoMa to fix this." 


(1:16:34) 
Senzeni Marasela: "They have to fix it. | will make them fix it." 


(1:16:37) 

Sharlene Khan: "Art on our Mind team: pay attention. So what do you mean by the fact that 
you say that Theodorah is your alter ego? You also have a character who is Senzeni. And then 
from 2013 onwards we have Theodorah Hlongwane who is waiting for Gebane Mthetyane, how 
do you say that, is that correct? Is that a different Theodorah from the yellow dressed 
Theodorah or is it just a different iteration of Theodorah?" 


(1:17:10) 
Senzeni Marasela: "It's still the same Theodorah because she..." 


(1:17:15) 
Sharlene Khan: "Can we have a look at the PowerPoint while Senzeni is talking?" 


(1:17:20) 

Senzeni Marasela: "| don't know if | have put those images. | think to me, because when she 
comes to Joburg, my Theodorah comes to Joburg alone. You know, makes this journey from the 
Eastern Cape to come to Joburg alone. So already it's there, it's just that the mission in 2013 
became different when | picked up Njabulo Ndebele's book 'The Cry of Winnie Mandela.' And 
then | realised that there were a number of women who had these stories when | was growing 
up. Some had been to my parents’ home, some were you. It's both a continuation and a slightly 
different take on Theodorah." 


(1:18:03) 
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Sharlene Khan: "...because you're already fleshing her out, you've been fleshing out Theodorah 
a lot over the last five years, right? We have names, we have a back story, we also have these 
kind of almost police sketches of Gebane." (laughing) 


(1:18:19) 
Senzeni Marasela: "Yes, the mugshots." 


(1:18:20) 

Sharlene Khan: "Yes. We know her profession, we're also hearing that she's going to healers 
and clairvoyants in her attempts to find her husband. So how come you decided to flesh her out 
in this way and then also what does this daily dressing up and photographing... because you've 
been in this dress now for five years. Not this one. How many do you have?" 


(1:18:50) 
Senzeni Marasela: "38." 


(1:18:51) 
Sharlene Khan: "And how many did you plan to have?" 


(1:18:53) 
Senzeni Marasela: "150." 


(1:18:54) 
Sharlene Khan: "And how much does each cost?" 


(1:18:55) 
Senzeni Marasela: "A thousand Rands." 


(1:18:56) 

Sharlene Khan: "So again this emphasis of repetition in your work, but what does this fleshing 
out of Theodorah, because you have been documenting her as well, over, on Instagram and on 
Twitter. So what does this fleshing out do to Theodorah?" 


(1:19:17) 


Senzeni Marasela: "Because now you know as, because when | first started wearing this dress it 
was 1st October 2013, | remember..." 


(1:19:32) 
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Sharlene Khan: "He is just going to show some stills as you are going on." 


(1:19:34) 

Senzeni Marasela: "Okay. And the idea, | guess after having picked up the book 'The Cry of 
Winnie Mandela’ and having read those stories, was to collect 150 dresses so that | can tell 
Theodorah's stories and the stories of other women as well. So Theodorah has multiple lives 
because it’s her story and then also lives the stories of other women. And it's this pattern, 
because my older aunt, one of my mother's sisters, she still has this dress that she was given 
when she got married in 19... cause her daughter is 60, so she got married 1957. She still has 
her dress, she kept it. A lot of women didn't. But she told me that when she got married and 
after the whole lobola ceremony was arranged, she was given this dress as a mark of her new 
status. And so this is where it came from when | needed them to tell the story of Theodorah. So 
| decided that it would be this dress and | would wear it every day because now Gebane is left 
so I've come to Joburg to look for him in a hope that if he does find me on the streets, he would 
recognise this dress. We would reunite. So that's why..." 


(1:21:58) 
Sharlene Khan: "Come on everyone, this is the part where you go aaaaaahhh." (laughter) 


(1:21:04) 

Senzeni Marasela: "So it's partly the reason why | have kept it on for so long and also because 
my own refusal to disappear, you know, as an artist. You know | have gone through a lot of 
things wearing this dress. It's different walking downtown Joburg because everyone calls you 
auntie, ma, and they try to help you because | get the guy, it's actually a Malawian guy who 
sews this for me. Every time | go, well I'm going there regularly now, because I'm getting in new 
dresses, you know that people, they're quite respectful, they don't shove you and they want to 
help. And then when you go to Sandton having to deal with security guards when you're trying 
to... because | do some work for my sister's company, | attend quite a lot of the meetings and 
the presentations on her behalf. And then when I've had to go to Sandton to do this and 
walking in looking the way that | do and having to deal with security guards who don't know 
what to say | am and I'm going to a boardroom. It helped yesterday because they were told that 
| was going to walk in there with a red dress and when | went to a meeting in Sandton. And also 
when you go to shops, people follow you around because they think you are going to steal 
something because you look a particular way. And then | realised when my mouth is shut when 
| am walking on the street, minding my own business, | am something else. When | speak it's 
another story. So essentially the dress, | guess again, why so many? It's an attempt to tell 
multiple stories. Because of course there are not 150 stories, there's a lot more of these stories 
that are very similar. Because in the book, Njabulo Ndebele's book, you know it deals with 
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these four women who all of them, their husbands leave them and because they are so 
traumatized, they begin to have these conversations with Winnie Mandela about how she 
survived 27 years, you know, with neighbours looking, keeping watch, surveilling her house, 
where she goes, who she speaks to and then delivering that information to Nelson. So the idea 
of this number comes from there." 


(1:23:32) 
Sharlene Khan: "So what would Theodorah's conversation with Mam Winnie sound like?" 


(1:23:37) 

Senzeni Marasela: "| haven't had them yet, no, and | think | didn’t think about them for some 
time up until she died and | thought you know, | missed making some... and of course living in 
Soweto and doing quite a lot of community work, she was easily accessible, but there | was 
thinking that she would live forever, there would always be a time to go and get an 
appointment with her, but maybe those conversations are still coming." 


(1:24:11) 
Sharlene Khan: "The imaginary one?" 


(1:24:12) 
Senzeni Marasela: "Yes, the imaginary ones that it." 


(1:24:14) 

Sharlene Khan: "Koyo Kouoh in writing about your work, the same work, talks about 
multiplicity in waiting and | wanted to, wondered if you can comment on that because it's quite 
interesting. And you said a little bit earlier, because our conversation started a little earlier, is 
that, and there are so fascinating, you said Theodorah hasn't stopped living in the waiting." 


(1:24:44) 
Senzeni Marasela: "Yes." 


(1:24:45) 
Sharlene Khan: "We have such a narrow understanding of waiting as in, as in-active..." 


(1:24:53) 
Senzeni Marasela: "Waiting in mourning." 


(1:24:54) 
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Sharlene Khan: "Yes and actually that there is a lot of activity in waiting." 


(1:24:58) 
Senzeni Marasela: "Yes." 


(1:24:59) 
Sharlene Khan: "Can you comment a bit about that?" 


(1:25:02) 

Senzeni Marasela: "No, no, she hasn't you know, she goes on to have... | think in some of the... 
because there's work that I'm busy doing now that because of course Theodorah is crazy about 
Dolly Parton. You know Dolly Parton was such a big part of my childhood. She was on TV every 
two minutes with Kenny Rogers. And then | remember going back to where my mother was 
born, | was looking for images and | knocked at this woman's door. She was playing ‘Joshua’ by 
Dolly Parton, but she had collected all these CDs and stuff from way back. There are clips that 
we've started shooting back in Joburg where Theodorah dances to Dolly Parton's music. 
(laughing) So then of course she has her own fantasies and things that go on in her head and 
also dressing up as well. So it's work that is still in the process of coming out, but the large part 
of it | guess is documented on fabric." 


(1:26:23) 

Sharlene Khan: "Which is also quite interesting because | think what's interesting about 
someone like Jane Austen's work for instance, very often when we have the English colonial 
literature, it follows the man as he goes on these adventures. But in Jane Austen's kind of book, 
what we have is the world of the women who are waiting, who are doing life while these men 
are away and they kind of just come back and profess love or irritate them or some you know... 
So the men actually come in at strategic points and they govern their lives but there's a lot of 
interior world of women in Jane Austen's novels for instance. Sometimes a bit too much | have 
to say, some of her characters | literally screamed at the book when | was reading it, like hey, 
say something. So it's quite interesting the kind of interiority of Theodorah in not speaking, 
there's this interiority that still voices a lot and gives her such a complex life. So we want to 
come back to some of these works because at the 2015 Johannesburg Pavilion in Venice, you 
presented Theodorah Hlongwane searching with her china bags of Gebane. So she's gone a very 
long way to find him and we were wondering how does Theodorah translate into that foreign 
setting and you supposedly read fables and mythologies in Xhosa..." 


(1:28:00) 
Senzeni Marasela: "Yes." 
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(1:28:01) 
Sharlene Khan: "... which apparently you don't read so easily, is that correct?" 


(1:28:05) 
Senzeni Marasela: "Yes." 


(1:28:06) 
Sharlene Khan: "So why this language disconnect and what did it mean to translate Theodorah 
into such a foreign setting?" 


(1:28:17) 

Senzeni Marasela: "In Venice Biennale the performance was, | was performing outside of a 
church square and the idea was that | would go on my knees and write on the floor with chalk 
Senzeni's stories, no, not necessarily Theodora's, Senzeni's stories, what | had gone through as a 
woman. And | guess sometimes they overlap with Theodorah's stories. And using the bags, 
because in that space | put all of the China bags around, you know it created this little island 
and hoping that people would understand that they shouldn't come in here. And | put myself 
on display as Theodorah but people walked right through, children came to play, some of them 
were asking for the bags. Some of them took them, they took my chalks, you know so in the 
end it became very difficult because then | had to start talking to them, you know after some 
time. So you know | spent the whole of the afternoon now talking to all these people who 
barely spoke any English, try to tell them who | was and what | was trying to do. And earlier on 
in the day | was offered food because there were women who thought | was a refugee and then 
| realised that there actually weren’t many black women walking around in Venice actually. And 
because it was a bit windy those two days, | had these shawls there with me, so | had one over 
my shoulders, another one around my waist, because | was pregnant at the time too, with my 
youngest daughter. They wanted to give me food and then there was someone who offered me 
money. Because if they had the money with them | would have taken it but he wanted me to 
come to the ATM (laughter) and | said no, sorry I'm not coming, (laughing) |’m not coming, no 
thank you. And then the women who were trying to offer me food, when | eventually did speak 
to them, | said to them no, I’m a tourist here, I've come to see the Venice Biennale and they just 
walked, they just left me there and they just went away. | had to think very quickly when | was 
in Venice, because | didn't... | thought that was an audience it was very sophisticated, that 
when | started working they would understand what I'm doing you know, they wouldn't walk all 
over my work and take stuff from me and allow children to come in you know, but it turned out 
to be different from what | had anticipated." 


(1:31:04) 
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Sharlene Khan: "So how did the space itself affect the Theodorah performance?" 


(1:31:10) 
Senzeni Marasela: "The Venice Biennale space?" 


(1:31:12) 

Sharlene Khan: "The Venice Biennale space, the Venice space, because you were performing 
daily in an outside space right? So how did the space of such a foreign setting affect it versus 
you doing it around South Africa?" 


(1:31:29) 

Senzeni Marasela: "You know it became very difficult to tell the story, because here | have to 
deal with the assumptions that I'm a maid and then there, there it was assumptions that | was 
castaway, because there’s a number of them in Venice. And deal with people without me 
saying anything, who were sympathetic and wanted to help, asking me things like where are 
you staying and I'd tell them which hotel | am staying in and they would look at me in complete 
disbelief. Then it became difficult to emerge in myself as Theodorah there because then | was 
this immigrant in Venice, because | also had to be aware of that when | was trying to perform 
there. And then because you immediately have to deal with being an immigrant then it 
becomes difficult to tell Theodorah's story. Because it's so overwhelming trying to deal with 
that, being an immigrant in such a tiny space as Venice that is extremely conservative, probably 
15 years behind the rest of Europe that | have seen." 


(1:32:52) 

Sharlene Khan: "Which is also quite interesting given the fact that they have these Biennales 
right and we often seem to think that art or critical arts equal education and Venice kind of 
blows that myth in a way, for me." 


(1:33:07) 

Senzeni Marasela: "Because a lot of people that | spoke to when | would go into the shops 
would tell me they never see the Venice Biennale, they live there, they never see it. And a lot of 
them were quite irritated, they say, you know every two years people descend here and they 
leave rubbish and they make noise..." 


(1:33:27) 
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Sharlene Khan: "And they had these huge anti-immigrants protests as well. So now you are five 
years into this project, how much longer?" 


(1:33:36) 
Senzeni Marasela: "I'm ending it next year October. The first of October." 


(1:33:39) 
Sharlene Khan: "How do you end it?" 


(1:33:41) 

Senzeni Marasela: "I'm going to end it with a performance that we are working on. I'm working 
with a chamber choir that are professional in Joburg, so we are going to put an opera together. 
We will make the music to have this dramatic end and then | have to... | have not thought of 
who | will become after this, you know having lived in this dress for so long, for five years and 
done it every day that | have to imagine myself differently beyond this dress. I'm not there yet." 


(1:34:19) 
Sharlene Khan: "And you've said on Facebook how your children complain bitterly?" 


(1:34:22) 
Senzeni Marasela: "Oh no, no, of course, my daughter is horrified, every day, every day." 


(1:34:28) 
Sharlene Khan: "So they will be quite glad when the..." 


(1:34:31) 
Senzeni Marasela: "Oh yes." 


(1:34:32) 
Sharlene Khan: "Cause they are teenagers now, right?" 


(1:34:33) 
Senzeni Marasela: "Yes, they're teenagers." 


(1:34:34) 
Sharlene Khan: "14 and 19?" 


(1:34:35) 
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Senzeni Marasela: "Ja." 


(1:34:36) 
Sharlene Khan: "Okay, so they don't get the fact that you're like the ultra-cool mom?" 


(1:34:40) 
Senzeni Marasela: "No they don't. No they don't, they don't. Not whatsoever. No, they think 
that | could do with much more modern patterns, (laughter) ja..." 


(1:34:57) 
Sharlene Khan: "So | also wanted to ask you, in a lot of your early Theodorah works of course, 
you denied us Theodorah's face." 


(1:35:05) 
Senzeni Marasela: "Yes." 


(1:35:06) 

Sharlene Khan: "So we almost have to always follow your gaze - we are seeing the back of 
Theodorah's head - and so you kind of avoid the voyeurism of us consuming Theodorah and 
thinking we know her. And then in the lino prints that MoMa has, she looks so alone and she 
looks so isolated and she looks like she is in so much of grief and pain. And then in another 
series you have her, we only see the shadow of Theodorah with the baby on the back and stuff. 
So can you tell us a little bit about these choices you have made to at times deny us Theodorah 
in that way?" 


(1:35:51) 

Senzeni Marasela: "Because | think that when | was making that work, | was thinking that if | 
don't show the face, because when it does come up it would have been mine. That | am 
representing her and other women, so | guess this is what influenced me showing that work in 
that particular way. That if she doesn't have a particular face then it's not a particular story, it 
could be any story." 


(1:36:25) 
Sharlene Khan: "Another one of the series | want to get into is your 'Covering Sarah’. So in this 
work there are water colour works, there are embroidery, a cotton, red cotton on, is it calico?" 


(1:36:39) 
Senzeni Marasela: "Ja." 
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(1:36:40) 
Sharlene Khan: "Okay. And there are lino cuts and what we see is, do you have some of those 
here?" 


(1:36:46) 
Senzeni Marasela: "No, | don't." 


(1:36:47) 
Sharlene Khan: "Okay. You don't have this covering here?" 


(1:36:48) 
Senzeni Marasela: "| do not." 


(1:36:49) 

Sharlene Khan: "But we see her, we see you, Senzeni, covering Sarah and then you and 
Theodorah walk along with Sarah into contemporary Johannesburg and you'll are looking at 
contemporary Johannesburg and billboards and women braiding hair. And | have to say the first 
time that | saw one of the 'Covering Sarah' works, | literally cried, cause it was so simply done 
and in the simplicity of it, it was such a beautiful gesture. And all these years later that gesture 
has lost none of its potency for me. And so! wanted to ask you about how, how did you come 
to this idea of covering Sarah and taking her through Johannesburg with you and your mom?" 


(1:37:50) 

Senzeni Marasela: "Because at the time when | was doing that kind of work, | wanted to do my 
first MA, which | registered for and | abandoned very quickly. So | was going to look at other 
artists that had worked with Sarah's image, like your Rene Cox, Tracey Rose and Magdalena 
*** (1:38:12) to some extent. And Siopis. So there was a lot of... But then | realised that all these 
women in looking at the history and image of Sarah Baartman, she remains naked. You know 
and then | thought, behind her being naked and going on this ship to England and being 
displayed naked, what if | make attempts to cover her. You know, what other narratives can we 
have about her? You know, can | make her contemporary? And in making her contemporary, 
can | make her my contemporary, mine and my mother's? Because | see her and my mother as 
vehicles, | think, for me to tell the stories. Because they both have no voices, we have no, well 
especially Sarah, because my mother's voice can be recorded, we don't have any historical data 
of Sarah telling her own story, in her own words. So in a way it was just making an attempt to 
try and turn that story around and hope that other narratives can be possible when Sarah is no 
longer naked and is covered, that we could begin to celebrate her life differently. And maybe 
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attempt to think that she could have some agency as a black woman at that time, that she 
could make choices that were different, you know." 


(1:40:06) 
Sharlene Khan: "And what does mothers and mothering mean for you?" 


(1:40:14) 
Senzeni Marasela: "As Senzeni? (laughing) Maybe | can answer that later, when, when..." 


(1:40:26) 
Sharlene Khan: "As Senzeni or as Theodorah?" (laughing) 


(1:40:31) 
Senzeni Marasela: "Maybe | can answer that one a bit later." 


(1:40:34) 

Sharlene Khan: "Okay. So you've also spoken a lot about the kinds of difficulties you had being 
in the white boarding school, in the Catholic boarding school. But you’ve also mentioned then, 
coming then across Toni Morrison's work and in particular 'The Bluest Eye' which was so 
influential to you and has been so influential to many black feminists, including myself. | mean 
it's one of the only books that when | read it, | couldn't finish it all at once, | would read it and 
then | would cry and put it away. And then | would take it up again a few weeks later and then | 
cried because when | was 16, and | tell my students this, | had gotten blue contact lens. And | 
say when | got blue contact lens, people got really stupid around me, right, because people got 
so taken in by that and then they wanted to know you lineage and boys got attracted to you for 
that kind of nonsense and stuff. And so by the time | was, god, 16 (laughing) until | was 19, | 
had them and then | put them away and that was it, and it really was exposure to black 
feminists’ theories that kind of put away that side. And then when | read 'The Bluest Eye’ and 
the main character Pecola eventually goes mad, she feels like she will finally be loved if she gets 
these bluest eyes. And so | was crying for both Pecola and for myself because | felt you know, 
what the madness could've taken over. And so | want to talk about your work that you did in 
Scotland when you were on residency there, 'Jonga: Look at Me: The Museum of Women, Dolls 
and Memories’, and then also you had a performance in Manhattan. And so if you can talk 
about some of your strategies because in 'Jonga' you set up a shop and you basically wrote on 
the floor, you had things on the walls, people donated or loaned you their Barbies. And then in 
New York for instance, you take these black dolls around New York and in Manhattan 
particularly, and you comfort them. So | wanted to speak a bit about your work with dolls and 
the role of the comforter that you play in some of these works with the dolls." 
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(1:43:04) 

Senzeni Marasela: "Okay, the doll work was quite, it was quite specific because it was a little bit 
different to what | had looked at. And it was also the condition for that residency that | take on 
a challenge to step outside of the narratives that | deal with in my own work. Then | started 
looking for black dolls in Joburg and then | couldn't find black dolls in Joburg. And then | took 
like two weeks where | was making an effort to look for them and | eventually did find black 
dolls at Toys R Us, like somewhere in Edenvale direction. And then | started talking to shop 
owners, why aren't you selling black dolls in this day and age, it was like 2008. And then when 
this opportunity came, then | said to her that, you know | would like to put up a museum to the 
black doll because it's so scarce. And then | started thinking about Toni Morrison that I'd read 
when | was 16 purely by accident, because one of the girls had just come back from holiday in 
America and she had brought all these Toni Morrison books and Garcia Marquez. And then | 
borrowed 'The Bluest Eye' and | was completely traumatised the whole of my Standard 9 with 
that book because | kept on thinking about it, | kept on thinking about this girl, how desperate 
she must have been because Pecola is tragic. | think of all the books that | have read about the 
black female subject, she's probably the most tragic that | have read to this day. So | thought, 
when | go to Scotland | would use that book as a base to creating this museum to the black doll, 
to black women, and in a way say you know, we don't want blue eyes. Because | wore a sack 
when | was doing that performance and a lot of the women were dressed, because we asked 
them specifically to dress in their best clothes and come and pose there and come and loan us 
dolls." 


(1:45:25) 
Sharlene Khan: "And somebody came who identified herself as a real-life Barbie right? We have 
a picture of that." 


(1:45:31) 

Senzeni Marasela: "Do you have a picture of that? Oh no, there's a women who caught wind of 
what | was doing in Scotland halfway through and then she came, | don't think she's here. Is 
shee" 


(1:45:44) 
Sharlene Khan: "No, no, no, it's in the file, Fouad." 


(1:45:47) 
Senzeni Marasela: "Oh no, it's in the file, okay, | don't have it." 


(1:45:53) 
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Sharlene Khan: "The ‘Jonga’, yes." 


(1:45:55) 
Senzeni Marasela: "Oh there she is. This was before the Kardashians by the way." (laughter) 


(1:46:02) 

Sharlene Khan: "And why | loved this is because you looked so alive and beautiful next to her. 
(laughing) | thought | had to put this picture up because you actually look so gorgeous that | 
think she ends up looking so fake in that. (laughing) So | just love that picture." 


(1:46:18) 

Senzeni Marasela: "She had a very interesting story. So she said she found out about my work, 
because | was there for four months, so | had been there for about three weeks, then she found 
out | was doing work about dolls and that | was particularly interested in Barbies. And then she 
made contact with the place where | was, residency, she said she wants to come for the 
opening. She wants to come and pose as a doll. And up until the day that she came, | didn't 
believe she was gonna come, because we had started Googling her. Because she is one, she is 
one of the first people, well Dolly Parton has been doing it for years, but she makes money, 
because she was telling me that people don't believe that she is real. She has like hands, every 
three months she gets fat taken from her behind and injected into hers, so they're not wrinkly 
hers, so she has very soft... and her skin is very soft and then she was telling me about all these 
procedures that she has removing fat from her back. You know | mean she's quite a skinny 
woman from behind the neck, because apparently they generate very quickly behind your neck- 
the fat cells. So they are the richest here and around your buttocks and around your knees. So 
they take these fat cells and they multiply them in a lab and then they inject them in your body 
again. It's the same way which the Kardashian's grow their backsides and their hips. It's not 
silicone, its fat cells that have been multiplied in a dish and then reinjected into their bums and 
then massaged and then you have to wear these... because she had just done her backside 
when she came here, where she had injected her own fat cells in her butt. So she showed me 
the shaping corset that she has to wear so that they become these round, they call it the 
Brazilian butt. But she had had about 150 procedures because she has..." 


(1:48:33) 
Sharlene Khan: "Conversations you'd never imagine having in your life." 


(1:48:37) 
Senzeni Marasela: "She's had lip things, lip fillers done and then she has an injection here so 
that she can, the eyebrows can go up a little bit. She's had a lot of Botox and then she's had a 
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lot of surgery around her breasts. So she says that in a year, she probably has 150 injections on 
average, replacing fat from one part to another part. And then she would have these skin 
treatments as well where they take blood from the knee area and then they inject it on the 
face, because it generates very quickly. So that she stays with baby soft skin and all these stuff. 
The men were fascinated with her, because we started with no men coming to visit the project, 
to the day of the opening to having a number of them, to come and see her. Because she had a 
very short little skirt as well and like high, very pink high-heels. And she posed with me, 
throughout, because we were there for eight hours and she was on her legs the entire time. | 
would go back and pose with her, other women would pose with her and of course they were 
fascinated by her. Ja and then she was there with her bodyguard..." 


(1:50:03) 
Sharlene Khan: "So tell me also about the Barbie amnesty?" 


(1:50:09) 
Senzeni Marasela: "Hmmm, the Barbie amnesty. You mean the one that | have imposed on my 
house?" (laughing) 


(1:50:13) 
Sharlene Khan: "No, no, no, as part of the project. So you announced a Barbie amnesty and 
then people brought about how many dolls?" 


(1:50:22) 

Senzeni Marasela: "Shu, because the ones that were here just in this museum alone, we had 
close to 300. But these were from childhood, a lot of them, these are women that were my age, 
some were a bit older. Because we had to turn back away some because the space wasn't big 
enough, because the whole was like half this room. So we had to turn some of them away, but 
ja, we were almost about 300 dolls that we had in boxes. And some were large and small, and 
of course little girls would bring theirs but they didn't want to put them in the museum, they 
held on tight to them you know. Because there's a little booklet, | should have brought it here, | 
still have it, those are like photographs of the entire performance. And of course there was a 
video that was taken as well of the process. But she became, when people were still posing 
with her, | was writing stories on the floor about the things that | had done as a teenager and 
being stuck at that Catholic school that | was in, on times when | didn't feel | was enough, when 
| thought | should have been more light skinned. And of course our parents didn't allow us to 
grow hair, so we would shave every two months, because my parents thought it was a source 
of great vanity having long hair and keeping it and doing it and there were other things that 
were more important. So we still struggle to this day to grow our hair, | think all of us, at home. 
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But | wrote these stories about my own teenagehood as a girl and going to an all-girls school. 
You know | struggled with becoming Senzeni and my own ideas of what it takes to be beautiful. 
And then at times writing to Pecola as well. And then everybody else had fun while | was on my 
knees. Ja, but it was specifically for this, that | did the doll project, and then when | was here | 
got invited to New York to go and perform a variation of it. And then in New York | had dolls of 
me made, | had Senzeni dolls made. | met Loiuse McKay** whose made statues and stuff for 
Broadway and she offered to make Senzeni dolls, so we designed them and made them. So | 
brought dolls from South Africa that | had collected and we put them on chairs. And then | put 
this dress on and | attempted to put make-up on and look beautiful and use people as mirrors. 
They're the ones who were supposed to tell me that now you look beautiful. So | spent the 
whole evening taking makeup off, putting it back on, taking makeup off and putting it back on, 
again in an attempt to try and become beautiful. So | guess those two years, 2009, 2010, 'The 
Bluest Eye' was both in the back and front of my mind quite a lot because there's a lot of work 
that came from that period, around the black doll. Maybe it is something that'll pick up at some 
other stage, but it was particularly for this, for going to Scotland, it was a challenge..." 


(1:54:09) 
Sharlene Khan: "And sometimes you comfort the dolls?" 


(1:54:11) 
Senzeni Marasela: "In New York | decided to do that." 


(1:54:14) 
Sharlene Khan: "But then at other times you also ripped the doll apart and take out their white 
stuffing." 


(1:54:21) 

Senzeni Marasela: "Yes, yes. | was frustrated after | had collected a lot of these dolls, because 
every time | would bring them home, my teenage daughter was at that time as a little girl, 
would cry and she would say they're ugly and | would have to go and salvage some of them 
from the rubbish bin because she would put them there. So | destroyed some of them, all those 
dolls and | kept the ones that | thought looked a little bit beautiful, you know and | took those 
to performances then in New York. And then | decided to take three of these dolls that I'd had 
and then | wrapped them and I'd carry them like, as though they were children. And | would 
stand in the street corners in New York and talk to them and introduce them to people and go 
in the subways quite a lot. Well | had someone with me, I'd like two, there for four of us, 
because there were some people who thought | was crazy and | would probably need some 
help. Because | remember the woman who was photographing this, they were asking her in the 
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subway that we took once, at the Upper West End, and they were asking her if they were taking 
me to a mental asylum. I'm a grown woman you know, | shouldn't be playing with dolls. So 
there's a lot of images that came around there, you know we went to Central Park and then we 
got invited to a wedding in Central Park, because we were trying to take photographs with the 
bride carrying those dolls. So it’s works that were done between 2009 and 2010, | have not 
picked it up since then." 


(1:56:10) 
Sharlene Khan: "So have you found an answer to Pecola Breedlove's question and her question 
is: So how do you do that, make someone love you?" 


(1:56:18) 
Senzeni Marasela: "I'm still looking for it. | have not found an answer. | haven't." 


(1:56:23) 
Sharlene Khan: "But you do have one love that we just want to pay homage to. Fouad can you 
put the video on, just open there. No it's down there." 


(1:56:35) 
Senzeni Marasela: "What video is this?" 


(1:56:36) 
Sharlene Khan: "The video. Go back to the folder. Just click on it." 


(1:56:58) 
Senzeni Marasela: "Ag, Dolly!" (laughing) 


(1:57:00) 


*****Video clip starts***** 
(laughter) 


(1:57:27) 
Sharlene Khan: "You guys know the words, don't pretend." (laughter) 


(singing) 


(1:58:25) 
Sharlene Khan: "Put it off, he doesn't want to put it off." (laughter) 
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(1:58:25) 
*****Video clip ends***** 


(1:58:26) 
Senzeni Marasela: "This was a hit when | was a teenager." (laughter) 


(1:58:31) 
Sharlene Khan: "No, even younger Senzeni, even younger." 


(1:58:34) 
Senzeni Marasela: "Even younger." 


(1:58:35) 
Sharlene Khan: "Because | know we had the cassette at home when | was quite young. | didn't 
know what ‘Making love, au-ha’ meant." (laughing) So she's quite an inspiration to you right?" 


(1:58:46) 

Senzeni Marasela: "Yes she is, because next month I'm in Cape Town on the week 18th-20th, 
where | am putting up a small shrine to Dolly in Darling where Evita Bezuidenhout lives and 
performs. So we have a Dolly Parton day, the 19th of May where, because | spend a lot of time 
making preparatory works, | made, well there's this A3 size works where images of Dolly and 
me attending a Dolly concert so to speak. So we are going to show that work in Darling and 
then we have a lot of people who are coming who have collected Dolly's music from around 
Darling, but they're much older people. So I'm working on Theodorah's shrine to Dolly Parton." 


(1:59:44) 

Sharlene Khan: "I've never until last night when we were speaking, | never really realised the 
play on the words right? Doll, Dolly, Dolly Parton. And then Ken right, Barbie's partner Ken and 
then Kenny Rogers. It completely escaped me. But | think what's also interesting in your work is 
what Angela McRobbie** calls the post-feminist masquerade as well in which younger 
generations of women who've benefited from feminism, from being in the workplace, from 
access to education and stuff, have now started to disavow feminism and so they reap the 
rewards of it, but then they say well they're not feminist and then they're really trying on these 
performances where they have to, they're in the workplace but then they are having to put on 
these performances of high-heels and makeup to do it all and the kinds of self-harming 
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practices that has become also quite a phenomenon in our generation and in younger 
generations. So you know melancholia, grief, suicide, just alcohol abuse, abuse of alcohol and 
drugs and she calls it, she says these are the side-effects of post-feminist masquerade. And | 
think what your work on Dolly Parton shows is that that was part of who she was, but she 
struggled with that stereotype herself and also just moving past it and actually being quite a 
strong, active, agentic** woman in many ways. And | think it's a wonderful homage to pay to 
someone who we kind of grew up with. And it's almost not expected but then of course you say 
that via church music she is so well known in different sectors of society, in South African 
society." 


(2:01:43) 
Senzeni Marasela: "Well our generation, maybe slightly older." 


(2:01:46) 
Sharlene Khan: (laughing) "Okay." 


(02:01:49) 
Senzeni Marasela: "Because my children don't want to know her. (laughter) The attempts I've 
made to educate them about Dolly, they're like, no." 


(2:01:58) 
Sharlene Khan: "Ja, you also not winning on Facebook | see on that account." 


(2:02:00) 
Senzeni Marasela: "No, I'm not, I'm not, I'm not because..." 


(2:02:02) 
Sharlene Khan: "You try hard though." 


(2:02:04) 

Senzeni Marasela: "You know and | have friends who, we all grew up together and of course 
when we were at school we would look at TV. We had TV 1, 2, 3 at the time. We would see 
Dolly's concerts but now they are trying to deny that they know Dolly and (laughter) we all 
danced to Dolly's music when we were in primary school and high school." 


(2:02:22) 
Sharlene Khan: "That's a lovely slogan, right? Don't deny Dolly!" (laughter) 
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(2:02:25) 
Senzeni Marasela: "Yes. (Iaughter) Don't! And Bless Bridges." (laughter) 


(2:02:30) 

Sharlene Khan: "You are all alone there sister! (laughing) So a lot of your works actually are 
ephemeral performances, people see them or they don't and they exist on in documentation. 
So what does a ephemeral performance offer you and what does performance more generally 
offer you as a practice?" 


(2:02:55) 

Senzeni Marasela: "| guess a way to tell multiple stories, especially in the work that I... because 
| am very interested in a photograph, as a document, as some type of historical document. And 
certainly in the work that | had made on photocopies and put images of Theodorah there. You 
know it was again an attempt to tell my own story and tell the stories of other women, because 
I'm quite interested in stories beyond just Theodorah's and mine and my mother's. | don't know 
if that answered..." 


(2:02:42) 
Sharlene Khan: "So Rory Bester claims that your work is an attempt at reclamation and healing. 
Do you see that?" 


(2:03:28) 
Senzeni Marasela: "Earlier, yes, a lot of the earlier work was an attempt of doing that. You 
know you're trying to take part of this history and putting it out there in public. Now, no." 


(2:04:06) 

Sharlene Khan: "So three years ago you received an award from the Department of Arts and 
Culture in recognition of your artwork as a, I'm going to say, as a South African woman artist, | 
know it was a lot more specific than that. How did it feel to get that recognition finally? And we 
should say that it didn't come with a huge prize money, but still." 


(2:04:27) 

Senzeni Marasela: "No, it didn't. | think. | don't know. | was quite happy to get recognition at 
that level, that here is the Department of Arts and Culture at national level are aware of what | 
do, you know besides the fact that | have had a lot of run ins with them for other reasons. But 
they are aware of what | do as an artist, because a lot of us who were there are people who've 
worked for more than, well close to twenty years or more as artists, Because there were others, 
other black women artists who were probably lesser known in their practices. But it was some 
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type of affirmation, | guess. Quite strange because | don't like competitions and | don't enter 
them, they are just this grey area for me. Because | still don't know how they got to select me, 
because | have always worked throughout, since | graduated, there has not been a year where 
I've not produced new work, try to find an exhibition to place work in and not being written 
about in some catalogue. But I've always been around, but then I've never reached a level 
where I'm commercially available and successful and everywhere, | guess." 


(2:06:18) 
Sharlene Khan: "Why is that?" 


(2:06:20) 

Senzeni Marasela: "It's because, | guess it's because | have tried for a long time to do things on 
my own, you know, without a gallery. And it's quite tricky trying to navigate contemporary art 
and selling your work and getting into museum shows without the type of interventions from 
galleries, dealers and curators. It's a lot of administration, which | struggled with after | left the 
Goodman Gallery and tried to work with other galleries." 


(2:07:02) 

Sharlene Khan: "Do you also think that because your work is, is so unspectacular, and | don't 
mean that in a bad way, | mean that in the best of compliments. Sometimes South African 
visual arts gets caught up in the spectacular versus the kind of every day." 


(2:07:25) 
Senzeni Marasela: "Ja, maybe." 


(2:07:27) 

Sharlene Khan: "Okay. I'm just theorising it like that. So two more questions and then we are 
going to kind of finish off. So what is, or do you have a relationship with the concept feminism 
or black feminisms?" 


(2:07:43) 
Senzeni Marasela: "| think | do, | think | do. You know because | can't see how as a woman, | 


could divorce myself from that discourse." 


(2:07:55) 
Sharlene Khan: "And do you mind when your work is read through a feminist lens?" 


(2:07:59) 
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Senzeni Marasela: "No." 


(2:08:03) 

Sharlene Khan: "Okay, can you put that other picture of Senzeni up. So you've often been 
quoted as saying that your white Catholic school education robbed you of becoming a proud 
black woman." 


(2:08:16) 
Senzeni Marasela: "Then, yes." 


(2:08:17) 
Sharlene Khan: "Do you still feel like this?" 


(2:08:19) 

Senzeni Marasela: "You know | am trying to find something positive about the childhood that | 
had, because in our children who are teenagers, who are interested in that history and how we 
eventually got to that school. | think for me, a lot of the things that | went through there, you 
know being forced how to learn how to swim and if you didn't bring your swimming costume 
you would have to pick up flowers by hand falling off the tree. How they would make you wear 
your hat, your blazer and your jersey and walk in the sun you know, then force you to go and sit 
in mass for four hours as punishment, that when | left that school | couldn't go to church. It just 
couldn't happen. And then it was also the things that the nuns were saying, that when | had left 
that school and | would think of them, | would go mad. What was fun?" 


(2:09:48) 
Sharlene Khan: "Fanon says this..." 


(2:09:50) 
Senzeni Marasela: "Probably going on school tours." (laughing) 


(2:09:51) 
Sharlene Khan: "Excursions?" 


(2:09:52) 

Senzeni Marasela: (/aughing) "Ja, excursions, they used to call them. (laughing) Then that's 
maybe what | would associate with fun. And the art class of course, because for me, it became 
my refuge because it was open the whole day, so when | was waiting for my father to come and 
pick me up, which was usually quite late, | would sit in the art centre and | would draw. | 
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struggle to find good memories of that time in the eighties of having... | mean they didn't treat 
us badly, they were not horrible, but it was not easy when you didn't see a lot of girls who 
looked like you walking around." 


(2:10:48) 

Sharlene Khan: "Yeah, Fanon has a saying that it's a pity we all had to suffer through childhood, 
hey. You end up taking that child with you throughout your life. (laughing) Okay, last question | 
want to ask you before we move on to the audience and stuff. If you had any advice to offer to 
this young Senzeni, what advice would you offer to her?" 


(2:11:10) 

Senzeni Marasela: "This was, (laughing) this was 20 years ago. (laughter) Ah, good Lord. To 
finish post-graduate work quickly. (laughter) You know | would, | still think that | should have 
just done my MA quickly, went on, did the PhD, done it very quickly, | could have been done 
with that in my thirties." 


(2:11:46) 
Sharlene Khan: "Because once you start it just doesn't stop, right? | mean if you are lucky 
enough it just doesn't stop, as well." 


(2:11:53) 

Senzeni Marasela: "If you are lucky, or made a lot of different decisions. | wouldn't change 
anything about becoming an artist, you know, because | think for me, it's something that I've 
carried through childhood, you know, having had access to art education, so ja... | probably 
wouldn't have gone to Wits if | knew different. My father and | when we were doing 
applications, we thought Wits was the only place that offered art at that level. We didn't know 
about other spaces. | almost don't recognise myself..." (laughing) 


(2:12:47) 
Sharlene Khan: "Quite serious hey?" 


(2:12:49) 

Senzeni Marasela: "Don't. | think | was taking photographs for a magazine or a newspaper 
because there is a photographer behind me." 

(2:12:56) 


Sharlene Khan: "Okay, so you are trying to be the serious artist as well." 
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(2:12:59) 
Senzeni Marasela: "Ja, it was very cold that morning." 


(2:13:04) 

Sharlene Khan: (laughing) "Okay so we are moving to another segment and these are very 
quick questions, so quick answers to them off the top of your head. So it's our Marcel Proust- 
Bernard Bun-James Lippton-Art on our Mind humanizing segment. So Catherine Smith called 
you headstrong and uncompromising, impatient with labels and pigeonholing. Is this an 
accurate picture of you?" 


(2:13:31) 
Senzeni Marasela: "Yes." (laughter) 


(2:13:34) 
Sharlene Khan: "How do you define the word ‘art'?" 


(2:13:39) 

Senzeni Marasela: "You know when | went to Wits, | thought | knew what it was and what it 
means. And | think I'm still certainly quite conservative in how | look at images and how | think 
about them. And what it is changes every day, | guess. I'm not sure what it is, but | think I'm 
doing it, (laughter) whatever it is that I'm not sure of." 


(2:14:15) 
Sharlene Khan: "What delights you instantaneously?" 


(2:14:23) 
Senzeni Marasela: "Dolly Parton. (laughter) Rediscovering her again." 


(2:14:29) 
Sharlene Khan: "Okay. What is your pet peeve? Don't say Kenny Rogers ne?" 


(2:14:36) 
Senzeni Marasela: "No, no, no, no. I've forgiven Kenny Rogers. (laughter) I've forgiven him for 
the plastic surgery. | think people who don't ask and make assumptions." 


(2:14:51) 
Sharlene Khan: "What's your least favourite colour?" 
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(2:14:55) 
Senzeni Marasela: "Black." 


(2:14:58) 
Sharlene Khan: "Do you have a favourite book or writer? Or if you were a literary character, 
who would you be?" 


(2:15:05) 
Senzeni Marasela: "My favourite writer is Toni Morrison. | have read all her work, literary 
essays, criticisms on her work..." 


(2:15:12) 
Sharlene Khan: "Can we just high-five please?" (laughter) 


(2:15:15) 
Senzeni Marasela: "Absolute fan." 


(2:15:19) 
Sharlene Khan: "Who is your favourite artist?" 


(2:15:22) 
Senzeni Marasela: "Marlene Dumas." 


(2:15:25) 
Sharlene Khan: "Your favourite heroine?" 


(2:15:32) 
Senzeni Marasela: "My mother." 


(2:15:36) 
Sharlene Khan: "If you could wish any art work into your life, which would you have?" 


(2:15:40) 
Senzeni Marasela: "De Nachtwache, Rembrandt." 


(2:15:42) 
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Sharlene Khan: "Really? Jesus you would need to have a really large house. (laughter) Okay 
which artist, art work or art movement do you most despise? Don't say which artists unless 
they're dead ne?" 


(2:16:03) 
Senzeni Marasela: "No, they're long dead. I've never been interested in the Renaissance period 
and whatever it is that went on in there." 


(2:16:13) 
Sharlene Khan: "What is your favourite word?" 


(2:16:20) 
Senzeni Marasela: "| think my children would differ but they say | say 'fuck' quite a lot." 
(laughter) 


(2:16:29) 
Sharlene Khan: "Well | don't have to ask you what's your favourite swearword. (laughter) What 
turns you on?" 


(2:16:37) 
Senzeni Marasela: "I'm not going to say Dolly Parton this time. (laughter) It's probably... That is 
such a hard thing to answer when you're an adult." (laughter) 


(2:16:59) 
Sharlene Khan: "What turns you off?" 


(2:17:01) 
Senzeni Marasela: "But it would probably be... what turns me off? Ah, that's a lot of things." 


(2:17:08) 
Sharlene Khan: "Name a few so some people can get to it at least." 


(2:17:13) 
Senzeni Marasela: "Lines, | hate queuing, for anything. Even in the grocery store and | am trying 


to buy food, if the line is too long, | just walk off. | can't stand in lines, for anything. And | usually 
don't." 


(2:17:30) 
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Sharlene Khan: "| need to introduce you to Fouad." 


(2:17:32) 
Senzeni Marasela: "And then, ja, so my children have eaten a lot of takeaways (laughter) 
because | don't stand in queues. (laughter) So it's easy to pick up the phone and get deliveries." 


(2:17:48) 
Sharlene Khan: "What makes you laugh?" 


(2:17:52) 
Senzeni Marasela: "Probably my children, | guess. I'm a mother." 


(2:17:57) 
Sharlene Khan: "What's your best virtue?" 


(2:18:05) 

Senzeni Marasela: "| don't, I'm not so sure. | mean | do a lot of community work. I'm working 
on a project helping artists to start showing in public spaces and stuff. It is something that | am 
passionate about. It is something that | have received funding for from the Department of Arts 
and Culture. So maybe | have been too kind sometimes, because | deal with a lot of bullshit 
from artists." 


(2:18:52) 


Sharlene Khan: "What profession other than your own would you like to attempt? Even ona 
fantasy level." 


(2:19:04) 
Senzeni Marasela: "Probably a singer." 


(2:19:07) 
Sharlene Khan: "A duet with Dolly." 


(2:19:08) 
Senzeni Marasela: "And cover all the Dolly's." (laughter) 


(2:19:12) 
Sharlene Khan: "What profession would you absolutely not like to do?" 
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(2:19:15) 
Senzeni Marasela: "Oh, become a doctor. (laughter) | have suffering friends." 


(2:19:24) 
Sharlene Khan: "How would you like to die?” 


(2:19:28) 

Senzeni Marasela: "Probably in my sleep in my late nineties, like my grandmother. Because she 
just went to sleep and didn't get up. So | look forward to having a long life. | told when she was 
alive, that if you can live until you are 97, | can do it too." 


(2:19:53) 
Sharlene Khan: "Last question: if heaven exists, what would you like God to say when you 


arrive?" 


(2:20:03) 
Senzeni Marasela: "Let's listen to Dolly." (laughter) 


(2:20:11) 
Sharlene Khan: "This is the real Dolly much. We are just going to open it up now to questions 
from the floor." 


(2:20:15) 
Senzeni Marasela: "Ah, good Lord." 


(2:20:19) 
Sharlene Khan: "Any questions for Senzeni?" 


(2:20:22) 
Senzeni Marasela: "| think we have covered everything." 


(2:20:23) 
Sharlene Khan: "Oh no, | didn't even get through like all of my questions, but this has to come 


to an end." 


(2:20:35) 
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Audience Member 1: "So earlier you were talking about, how when you went to that place 
where there was Barbie dolls and when you were sitting down you were writing stories about 
your childhood at the Catholic school. So | wanted to find out what, when you were in that 
process, does the kind of controlling, very possessive and obsessive narrative that comes with a 
very religious..." 


(2:21:03) 
Senzeni Marasela: "Ah, the last part | didn't hear." 


(2:21:04) 

Audience Member: "Oh, sorry. So when you were writing those stories or when you reflect on 
that experience, does the very controlling and obsessive and very conservative nature and 
narrative that comes with the religious school and system have any influence in how you relate 
that experience? Does it affect how you write about that experience in any way or how you 
portray that experience?" 


(2:21:32) 

Senzeni Marasela: "Well that performance that | was doing in Scotland, that was certainly 
affected by that, because it's what | wrote largely on the floor, you know, that experience. 
Because | felt quite, | realise now that | haven't been in high school, when was '94? (laughing) 
Another lifetime... | haven't been in high school for so long and | have spent the bulk of my 
childhood, well my adult life, trying to forget that experience, or think of it differently. Because 
it was so strangling in what it was and the way it tried to make us think in a particular way and 
do things in a certain way. A lot of it is still there at the back of my mind, things that | cannot do 
and also the self-censoring that | go through tremendously and these endless feelings of guilt. 
Because | realised when | was an adult that the whole Catholic experience is about guilt and 
then..." 


(2:22:45) 
Sharlene Khan: "Repentance." 


(2:22:46) 

Senzeni Marasela: "And repentance. And guilt and repentance and guilt and repentance and 
guilt again. And more guilt and repentance. So I've gone through that my entire adult life, you 
know, where. | remember when | was in Standard 3, you know besides trying to forget some of 
it, there are very clear memories | have of some instances. | was in Standard 3, we were doing 
religious education. This was 1987, yes, 1987. One of the nuns, | mean we were like eight/nine- 
years-old then, but she was telling us, reading a script about how jealousy starts in the eye, that 
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if you so much as look into your brother's eye in a lustful... it was something along those lines 
but she was trying to explain this to children that sin is not an act only, sin is also a thought, 
that it begins in the head. So you would then find yourself repenting, for thoughts that you 
have and you have not acted on them, but you are so sorry that you've thought these things. 
And then | remember, because | didn't go to confession. A lot of the girls did and I'm thinking 
what were you saying in confession at 13, | stole sweets? (laughter) I'm sorry..." 


(2:24:08) 
Sharlene Khan: "... | thought about stealing sweets." 


(2:24:09) 

Senzeni Marasela: "Well | thought about stealing sweets or whatever | thought about doing. 
And I'm probably one of the few that didn't go to confession, because my father was able to 
fight that off, me going to confess to this... And then he also turned out to be a pedophile, this 
guy that we used to confess to. Because he went to jail later on, ja... So | guess doing that 
performance, for me, with the dolls, was a very big release, you know, taking this whole load off 
my shoulder. And then of course they used to tell us about how grateful we should be for being 
here, how other children... because when you are eight and nine, you have no idea that your 
parents pay for this. You know, you think you are one of the lucky few that was just 
miraculously selected out of a crowd to come to this place, in the meantime my parents were 
paying out of their noses for me to stay there, and my sisters. Ja, | don't know if | answered that 
question." 


(2:25:27) 

Audience Member 2: "| have two questions. The first one is: | first came across you and your 
work on Instagram through an Instagram account because | followed several artists who also 
happened to be people who really appreciate you work. So how have you found putting your 
work or the experience of putting your work, if you curate your own Instagram, how have you 
found that experience? And the second one is: I've been trying to work out the best way to ask 
this. You spoke about being in Venice and performing as Theodorah, and also in New York, and | 
was wondering if and the immaturity, if | can use that word, of the audiences, | was wondering 
have you ever been in a space where you performed as Theodorah around people who 
somehow are related to her or know her story or have the complexity or have an understanding 
of the complexity of the story without necessarily just putting things on, their own ideas 
according to how you dress and everything. And how is that experience in contrast?" 


(2:26:45) 
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Senzeni Marasela: "You know because | think of myself as performing her every day when | put 
the dress on and make a decision to leave my house. But putting on a full-scale performance, 
we are working on that at the moment. Ja, we are working on that." 


(2:27:14) 
Audience Member 3: "| think you mentioned that you have aunts, or has the family been 
around, how has the family responded to your performance?" 


(2:27:23) 

Senzeni Marasela: "You know, they are not very happy. And you must also remember that a lot 
of the women, well as | said earlier, a lot of the women in my family, you know they've done 
very well for themselves. And they all put on makeup and some of them weaves and then | 
don't. And because I've made a conscious decision that when | do go to family weddings and 
family gatherings, | go with the dress on. It is met with a lot of resistance from them. You know | 
make attempts to at least get a new one when | go to family weddings so it is bright and 

red (laughter), it's shiny. Because this one that | have on is the first one that | got, this one | put 
on 1 October 2013. The reason why | know, you will see at the back when | stand up why it is so 
old, (laughing) why it's five years old. They have been extremely unhappy with it. They felt that 
| could get other colours, other patterns, still keep the S’hweshwe thing. Why does it have to be 
the same thing so many times, why doesn't it change, can't | glam it up, put makeup, do my 
nails, do all sorts, which | have not done, | have not done. You know | have remained this way 
for particular reasons." 


(2:28:55) 
Sharlene Khan: "And Instagram?" 


(2:28:57) 

Senzeni Marasela: "You know that started before I, | mean I've only had a gallery for about a 
year now, well less than a year. | was working on my own before then. And then | think while | 
was trying to think, well we are designing my website at the moment, where I'm going to put in 
alot more stuff that | have not shown on Instagram and has not been exhibited. Because 
there's a lot of it and it's in storage. So it was my way of staying visible | guess, Instagram. And 
while I'm not in big shows and you know, showing people that | am still producing. Because | 
think it's important if you make a decision to be an artist full-time, to always make your work 
available. And Instagram was certainly the easiest way in which | could do that at that time, but 
it's going to be a lot less once the website comes up, because | will opt for posting there, the 
work." 

(2:30:06) 
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Sharlene Khan: "Final questions?" 


(2:30:10) 

Audience Member 4: "You mentioned your work with Sarah Baartman, sorry | kind of 

*** (2:30:16), it's interesting cause last year | actually wrote an essay, one of our term essays, 
on your work and Renee Cox’s work about Sarah Baartman and kind of like, a different kind of 
interpretation of her legacy and her existence in history. | wanted to ask what do you think is 
missing within the discourse about her and her life." 


(2:30:47) 

Senzeni Marasela: "It’s alternative, the alternative, the other narrative. You know we've always 
had one way of reading Sarah, as this woman who was a prostitute. You know she has always 
been this freak. There's a book at home that I've read, 'Freakery’', displaying other bodies that 
was not necessarily talking about her but other bodies of black people and some white people, 
who had been different and how through spectacle and displaying them constantly has turned 
them into freaks. So | think my take on it again you know is trying to clothe Sarah because | can 
only try, | cannot, she's been naked for two hundred years now. It is to try and imagine what 
else lies beyond her being naked on a pedestal, beyond her having been a specimen at the 
museum in France for so long. That can she be a person and a voice, story, agency? What would 
she be if she has that? Who can tell an alternative narrative about Sarah?" 


(2:32:08) 
Sharlene Khan: "Final question?" 


(2:32:15) 

Audience Member 5: "Just following on her question, you were saying there's always the 
questions of why you don't glam it up and why you don't change the patterns and the colour. 
How do those questions and those conversations, how do they conform the decision that 
exists... Sorry, how do those questions inform you wearing the red dress every day?" 


(2:32:43) 

Senzeni Marasela: "You know because when | started out with this project, | was very sure 
from the beginning that | was not going to glam it up, at all, that it would remain the way that it 
is. I've heard those concerns, | listen to them. You know the many times | would be told by male 
relatives that this is the most unattractive dress ever. (laughter) You know, | shouldn't even be 
stepping outside of the yard with it on. You know that has not affected me as much as having to 
deal with security guards when | go to meetings. Those gate keepers who try to stop me from 
entering buildings, who when | would go in, would tell me that no hawkers are allowed. To 
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screaming matches that | have had trying to defend myself | guess. And | guess in a situation it 
is not easy to say, hey stop, I'm an artist actually, I've been doing this for x amount of time and 
it would all just go down ***(2:33:56). To being dismissed at times. And I'm thinking | was in 
Camps Bay, now in February. We went to a party after the Cape Town Art Fair. It was a 
luxurious flat, you know | had never seen anything like it, to be standing there, | was standing at 
the table, | was pouring myself wine. There were people asking me to come and clean glasses 
for them, asking me where the toilet was. You know and because | was in someone else's 
house, | couldn't tell them go to tell. You know, to also decide when it's time to defend myself 
or tell my story or when to walk away. Well | haven't walked away from a lot of it, | can tell you 
that now. (laughing) | have had spectacular shows, | was with my mother in in shopping malls 
and of course she would try to referee the whole way and stop it. You know it hasn't been easy 
being on this dress because | guess clothes are associated with a particular identity and people 
change them all the time. And | guess people like you more when you can say, oh today you 
beautiful, and pass compliments. My dress has certainly stopped that, because you see me 
today and it's highly likely that if you see me next week | will still look like this. And so it makes 
it difficult to, oh this dress is nice. (laughter) There's 38 of them, | came with four here. So | 
guess at that level it makes it quite and | think my friends have had quite a hard time when | 
have had to show up at this society weddings and then walk in there. And | guess women get 
angry because women make an effort every day to look a particular way and they walk in, ina 
same space and invited to a high society wedding with the same status and you look the way 
that | do and you are not apologetic about it you know. Because | would certainly not sit ina 
corner and try and hide while | am there, you have to deal with because I'm not going to 
disappear, | refuse to, in this dress. And of course you know there's sneers, the gossips in the 
corner and the pointing of fingers and then you looked the other way and they quickly 
withdraw their finger. And it's also an age thing, I'm 41, there's things that don't bother me 
anymore. If they did, | left them in my twenties. | can't leave the house in the morning worried 
about what people would think about me or how | look, or assume that they think that way or 
they wouldn't like me or... | can't start my day like that and | don't, because | think if did, | 
wouldn't have been able to carry this for as long as | have and continue another year, because | 
have another year and a couple of months to go. Showing up at my children's meetings... 
Because my son made head prefect last year, the school that he was at and we get told the 
night before but then they are not supposed to know. But because throughout my son's high 
school I've been in this dress. The minute they saw me walk through the gate, they told my son, 
you are going to be head prefect, we saw your mother in the yard! You know because there 
was no mistaking, so you know it wasn't a surprise, the teacher was quite upset, because | was 
not going to walk in the dress different. And then my son was upset because it affected the 
whole surprise thing and spectacle because he knew when they called out the... So | guess in 
those moments | felt a little bit that | ruined surprises (laughing) by showing up in the way that | 
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do. But in other times it doesn't bother me, it certainly doesn't, | couldn't be bothered really 
what people think of the way that | look or choose to look. You know when I've had to defend 
myself, | do it and quite boldly, but in other instances... My mother has accepted finally and my 
father, you know after shouting at me every time when | would go visit them. (laughing) You 
know they've kind of mellowed now and they... Because my mother was telling me over Easter 
that she thinks I'm quite brave to have walked around in this ugly dress (laughter) for more 
than four years. But people wear uniform all the time you know, we see them in shops wearing 
uniform, Clicks, Woolworths, the police... You know because other people who | swear | 
wouldn't recognise if they were outside of their uniform because that is how | relate to them, in 
that uniform and once they are outside | don't know who they are. Well | hope that will not be 
the case with me when they say this, that | have become this anonymous person once | am no 
longer wearing this dress." 


(2:40:03) 

Sharlene Khan: "So | mean it's quite amazing that it's such a simple idea and yet the range of 
the project is so complex and there are so many issues to unpack, as there is with your whole 
body of work and we've basically barely touched on Senzeni's very large, very complex bodies 
of work. So this is just hopefully the start of conversations that other people will pick up on as 
well. Thank you very much for joining us. Thank you very much for your generosity in the 
questions, in the answers. So can you join me in giving Senzeni a round of applause, please? 
(applause) And there are rumours of her retrospective which we are so hoping for. So hoping 
for. Guys so we have, we will launch the AFEMS and the Art on our Mind website. Go and get a 
drink in the meantime. | promise you, the launch is literally five minutes of telling you what it is 
about. So stick around for the afterparty that is happening right now. And stick around for some 
drinks and some food. And thank you so much for coming out." 


(2:40:25) 
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